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COMMENT 

THE VIERECK INCIDENT 

NOW that the Great War is over, a number of smaller 
wars remain to be fought, wars which have been held 
in abeyance while the nation was training every nerve and 
muscle for the enormous task. Probably the most important 
of these smaller wars is one which will never be over, a war 
which requires eternal vigilance and a sword ever un- 
sheathed if the world is to be made, and kept, safe for 
democracy — the spiritual war for freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press. 

These are fundamental human rights, elements of that 
liberty for which, together with life and the pursuit of 
happiness, our forefathers fought the Revolutionary War, 
unfurled the Stars and Stripes, and wrote the Constitution 
of the United States. In the Constitution they inserted a 
clause protecting these rights. But a constitution, however 
well written, does not fulfill itself; sooner or later it will 
become a scrap of paper unless it is fulfilled by the spiritual 
fervor of those who swear allegiance to it from generation 
to generation. 

The immediate text of these remarks is the recent expul- 
sion of George Sylvester Viereck from the Poetry Society of 
America; though, heaven knows, since poetry is a free ex- 
pression of the spirit of man, a magazine devoted to the art 
might find a text in certain provisions of the conscription 
and espionage acts .vhich may hold conscientious objectors 
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and other peace-propagandists (among them a number of 
poets) in prison for a decade or two after the war they 
opposed is over. Suppressive texts are only too numerous 
these days, and if we choose the case of Mr. Viereck for 
special emphasis it is because it is almost a reductio ad 
absurdam of the whole tendency, involving a rich irony 
which invites the gods to laugh. When a society of poets 
— poets being nothing if not arch-individualists, jealous 
guardians of spiritual freedom — when such a society becomes 
more suppressive of one of its members than the United 
States government has been during a year and a half of war, 
then it is time to inquire where we are going and when 
we may hope to return to ancestral first principles. 

We pass over the legal aspects of the question, which 
Shaemus O'Sheel, Mr. Viereck's champion in the P. S. A., 
presents in his circular letter to members. Whether the 
executive committee had power or not, under the P. S. A. 
constitution to expel a member, it would seem that the 
whole society might have been permitted to vote on the 
question. 

But whatever may be the strict letter of the law, the 
artistic and spiritual implications of the incident are more 
important. A society of poets should be the freest body in 
the world, the most tolerant of individual idiosyncrasy of 
thought and word. If a member's opinions are too idiosyn- 
cratic, that should be the very place for him to find it out. 
through, not suppression but expression, through give-and- 
take with other minds. The punishment of extremists, if 
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war or other violence makes it expedient, may safely be left 
to the authorized agencies of law and order. If poets must 
revise their opinions before getting together, must think by 
rule and speak by the card, then their association becomes 
about as stimulating as a padded quilt. 

The whole tragi-comic incident is but a detail of a 
menacing public mood. The mood is equally menacing 
whether it comes from one extreme or the other — from 
autocracy, military or industrial on the one hand, or mob 
tyranny on the other. In either case it is destructive of lib- 
erty and provocative of violence. 

I remember my youthful horror over the imprisonment of 
John Bunyan, William Penn, and other famous worthies, 
for their advocacy of certain doctrines, among them an objec- 
tion to war. I remember my self-righteous satisfaction that 
such outrages upon human liberty were impossible in our 
enlightened era and nation. Yet today men and women — 
some of them mere boys and girls — are in prison at Fort 
Leavenworth for ten, twelve, fifteen years for exactly the 
same reason, and I doubt if the jailors are so merciful as 
Bunyan's, who allowed his prisoner ink, paper and time to 
write a masterpiece. No doubt our modern prisoners, of a 
great republic now happily at peace, wish that they were in 
old Russia, with some tzar's birthday coming along to give 
them hope of amnesty ! 

More tolerance — this should be the demand of all who 
think and feel, especially of all poets — more tolerance for 
conscientious objectors and other recalcitrant opinionaters. 

H. M. 
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